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PREFACE 


Mie report 1s part of a Series of working papers 
prepared by the Regional Planning Branch in support of urban 
PHomrec Glalaplannino in Ontario. (ASy tne first or 4 
three-volume study on population in Ontario, this document 
Jeasevwitiethe Nistorical aspect Of population change--its 
size, composition, and distribution--while the subsequent 
two volumes will be concerned mainly with future population 
ehbance and resulting policy implications. lt should be 
emphasized, however, that the material contained here should 
not be construed as government policies or intended actions. 
Rather, the main intent of this and subsequent reports is to 
clarify a number of development issues and to serve as a 


CleCusst On Dasis. [or matters relating to population. 


Many people contributed to the completion of this 
Undertaking. Foremost are Mr. EB. H. Suichies and 
Mee Ne He sRaichardson, the Director and the Chief Planner 
of the Branch respectively, whose continuing support made 
the completion of this undertaking possible. Other 
COnerinucors snclude Mr.—¢. Tappenden and’ his statistical 
fatwa sw hOOSe ano nis Cartegrannic Stalt, Mire DaeDayvis, 
Mig raser, Mr. 1G. Bicgenwald, Mrs. Bb. Samery, 
Mrs. Anne Carruthers, and Professor Gerald Hodge of Queen's 
University. I would also like to thank Mr. R. Kogler of 
the Economic Analysis Branch, the Ontario Statistical Centre, 
Spceuletics, Canada, the Ontario Institute for the: Study or 
Education, and the Department of Manpower and Immigration 


FOLMDrOVIding some Of the data. 
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CHAPTER) 1?) PERSPECTIVE ON POPULATION 


Ee 


SCENARIO 


"A birth occurs. The need for an additional 
hospital worker becomes urgent. An unemployed 
worker and his family from northern Ontario 
migrate toKitchener. More immigrants arrive 

in Toronto. Housing demand is increased and 
the local supply is changed. The income of 

the Toronto region grows. The Gross Regional 
Product, household expenditures, and government 
outlays edge up. Welfare and educational 
services for migrants are instituted. Torontous 
growth confirms the plans of banks to expand 
capital investment and operations in the region. 


Impulses are transmitted to other regions. 
Automobile production in the Oakville area registers 
some gain. In part payment, money flows nla) 

the opposite direction. The income generated 

by new exports has a multiplier effect ope feteks 
Oakville areas's economy. Oakville's service 
industries expand, and so do its imports from 

other regions, creating multiplier effects in 
those regions. In Northern Ontario, mining 
employment decreases, and the demand for local 
services and housing may be eased. Toronto residents 
with growing incomes are disposed to take a 
vacation in the Haliburton region. Service 
industries for tourism expand and make demands 

on Local Labour. 


Concomitant with such impulse transmission 

is virtually a continuous succession of births 
and streams of immigrants coming to Ontario. 
Each birthand immigrant creates its own small- 
order repercussions. In the aggregate, the 
effects are major. Major age structures are 
transformed. Major changes in regional income, 
household expenditures, government outlays, 

and investment occur. Major impacts upon 
regional industrial structure are experienced. 
Trip volumes, land use patterns, and urban 
structures adapt. Accordingly, regional 
communication systems, cultural values, and 
social goals change. Such change, whether 
reflected in voting behaviour, political 
platforms, government structures, administrative 
practices, business decisions, or consumer 


tastes, leads to new social welfare DOll Cy yee 


80 


* 


The term region here refers to a sub-provincial area, and, 

not necessarily to any specific administrative or planning 
EGYTELEOLY < 

Adapted from Hodge, G. and Paris,J., "Population Growth and 
Regional Development," A Paper Presented to the Conference 

on Implications of Demographic Factors for Educational Planning 
and Research, OISE, Toronto, 1969, and Isard,W., Methods of 


Regional Analysis, Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 1960. 


he ismevidentstirom this brief scenario that population 
is a major factor in many facets of development. Every birth, 
or the arrival of a new immigrant, when aggregated, represents 
some change in the structure and management of the community. 
The effect might be reflected in a number of ways, fox 
example, in the pace and pattern of investment and consumption, 
demand for jobs, income levels, housing, labour supply, 
social services, land uses etc. In short, there are hardly 
any major development issues where population does not enter 
into consideration - the management of our economy, the 
G6rganizacvon OF Our Settlement pattern, the utilization of 
natural resources, the planning of social services, infra- 
structure and even the evolution of our administrative structure. 
Thus, che study Of population change whether about wts size, 
age structure or flow characteristics between geographical 
dpeds a 1s an indispensable part of Our effort to program 


provincial development and allocation of resources. 


Be [HE ‘COMPONENTS OF POPULATION CHANGE 


The sources of population change are natural increase 
and migration. _The first is defined as the excess of the 
number of births over deaths in the population. The extent 
of natural increase is influenced mainly by factors whose 
effects have evolved over a fairly long period of time and 
in many instances are beyond governmental intervention. 

The level of fertility, for one, is primarily associated with 
cultural norms, socio-psychological factors, socio-economic 


status, and social security programs, whereas mortality rate, 


for another, is generally influenced by sanitary and medical 
technology, availability of preventive and curative services 
and level of income. In the past few decades, fertility in 
Canada has fluctuated fairly considerably. Consequently, ihe 
has caused some dramatic changes in natural increase and 
consequently in the size as well as in the age structure of 


the populatron th vgune ¢15)r- 


Net migration is the difference between the numbers 
of arriving immigrants and departing emigrants. Compared 
with natural increase, it is a far more volatile component, 
and its effect on the community is more immediate and more 
complex. The causes for migration are complex and varied. 
Regional economic difference and to a lesser extent, such 
aspects as housing, climate and availability of public services 


are generally cited as the major factors. 


Migration plays a particularly important role in 
regional development. Besides altering the size and the 
demographic make-up of the region, migration is seen as 
an indication of and agent for social and economic changes 
among the ,regions.* @1t provides the main mechanism for 
redistribution of population in response to economic 
opportunities and land use conditions, more so than natural 
increase. As Stone points out, this adjustment process 
influences the growth potential of a community and the extent 
to which the community experiences certain social, economic 
and land use problems. Moreover, migration is also an 


instrument for innovation, cultural change and for diffusion of 


ose ee ee 

*Stone, L. O., Migration in Canada, Some Regional Aspects, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Queen's 
Printer, 1969. 


RATE (PER THOUSAND) 


FIGURE 1: RATE OF CHANGE IN NATURAL 
INCREASE, CANADA, 1921 - 1971 


CRUDE BIRTH RATE 


CRUDE DEATH RATE 


1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 1971 
YEAR 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada 


NOTE: Crude birth rate is calculated as the number of births 
per year per thousand of population. 


Crude death rate is calculated as the number of deaths 
per year per thousand of population. 


new behaviour patterns and styles of living among communities. 


In Ontario, migration takes on an added dimension OL 
complexity, in that a substantial portion of it derives 
from international immigrants who represent diverse ethnic 
and cultural backgrounds. The impact of these international 
migrations extends beyond those population-related issues 
resulting from sheer numbers or from migrants from other 
parts of the country. Unlike internal migration, inter- 
national migration can be controlled by government, in Doth 
size and characteristics. However, the interest in using 
this control as a vehicle for influencing the course of 
population change is just developing and the resolution of 


the issue offers no simple or clear cut answers.* 


It is not just the number of people or the relative 
shift in the demographic make-up (age, migration, ethnic 
groups, etc.) which often attract attention. Increasingly, 

a heavy concentration of population in a few geographical 
areas has been blamed for the high cost of housing, pollution, 
traffic congestion, poor quality of living, fiscal strain as 
well as a host of social problems. But unbalanced growth 
entails more than economic and social implications. Setting 
aside consideration of cultural and political balance, in our 
society, so long as the "group image of change" persists, 


economic progress will continue to be conceived of as a force 


fai 0 a 
*Just when this report was completed, the Federal Government 
was in the process of releasing a series of green papers 

on Canada's immigration and population. 


which ought to affect all members and sections of the 
community.* And in the past, population growth was frequently 
identified with an improvement in the welfare of the society. ** 
Viewed in this context, the question of how the people are 

to be geographically distributed deserves just as much 
importance in the public debate as the size and the composition 


of the population. 
ee SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Despite the fact that population is intimately 
interwoven with many of our national and provincial issues, 
and despite its primacy as a subject for consideration in 
planning and development, our knowledge on the pattern of 
population change and those factors affecting it is still 
rather meagre. Recognizing the complexity and diversity of 
the subject matter, the materials contained in this report 
are intended to present an overall view of population change 
in Ontario during the past three decades. In addition, the 
report attempts through the support of empirical evidence 
to illuminate a number of assumptions on which some of the 
planning policies have been based. The substance here is 
somewhat different from other demographic studies in that 
it emphasizes the spatial distribution aspects and its 
specific relevance to the formulation of provincial and 


regional development policies. 


*Hirschman, A. O., The Strategy of Economic Development, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1965. 


**This is not necessarily the case when other considerations 
enter into the equation such as income level and the 
maintenance of certain lifestyles. This issue will be 
examined further in the third volume of this series of 
Leporcs. 


The main study area is the three planning regions in 
southern Ontario, although considerable attention is given 
to northern Ontario, as well. The time span extends from 
1941 to 1971. The analysis is carried out mainly at three 
geographical levels: the planning regions, the counties, 
and all incorporated centres whose population in 1971 was 


P0000 "er more. 


The following convey the highlights of the findings 


of the study. 


The Pattern of Change: Counties and Centres (Pages 17 to 21) 


Within Ontarto during the past 30 years the 
growth was rather unevenly distributed among 
the geographical areas, and the disparittes 


became more pronounced. 


The population growth performance of a number 
of major areas was less than the provinetal 
performance even though they encompassed large 


metropolitan centres. 


There ts not a strong correlatton between 
population growth of urban centres and thetr 
stzes. Much population growth appears to 
emanate from Toronto and to proceed tn a west 


and north-west dtrecttion. 
The Pattern of Change: Rural-urban (Pages 22 to 25) 
The total population tn the rural arecelin 


Ontarto declined only sltghtly over the past 


fifty years because the loss of rural farm 


populatton has been counterbalanced by an 


inerease tn rural non-farm population. 


The rural populatton, espectally the rural 

farm people, had a smaller proporttion of the 
matin labour force age groups (20 to 44) than the 
urban population, however the percentages 

appear to have been stable for the past twenty 


years. 


Nearly all townships in southern Ontarto 
experienced a net loss in farm populatton from 
LOCC too love. “Houever, wecause of thei tnylux 
of rural non-farm population, about 2/8 of all 
the townshtps examined showed a net gatn tn 


rural populatton. 


Most of the townships showed an absolute tnecrease 
in rural non-farm population (over 90% of the 
townships examined) between 1961 and 1971. The 
areas wtth the highest rate of gatn were those 


surrounding Toronto, Ottawa and Windsor. 
Pactors Affecting the Distribution (Pages 27 to. 26) 


Migratton tends to exert a much stronger tnfluence 
on the population change of Ontarto counties than their 


demographte structure. 


While many counties possess an advantage tn 

age structure (therefore generate a higher 

rate of natural inerease), they lack the capactty 
Lomretain their population fergwaaue 10 Lack oj, 
employment opportunittes), and thts constitutes 

a dtsadvantage to populatton growth tn the county, 
By L97L, only a few of the metropolitan area 


counttes exhibited a distinct advantage for migrants. 


The Role of Migration (Pages 32 to 49) 


Relative to tte population, Toronvo Ss enare oy 
tnternattonal immigrants has been much greater 


that that of other major urban centres tn Ontarto. 


The pattern of distrtbutton of tmmigrants has 
remained very stable and the only major urban 
centre which shows a vitstble declining trend 


in reecetving tmmigrantse te Hamilton. 


The relative distrtbutton of tmmigrants among 
ethnic groups has undergone some changes, but 
the shift was due more to -a decline in whe 
absolute number of tmmtgrants from Europe rather 


than to a large influx of non-European tmmtgrants. 


In general, the spatial pattern of distrtbutton 
exhibited by ‘most of “the ethnte groups jappeane 
to be very stmilar; a few groups tend to show 
an QEpint ey fOorlecervatn sepect  Veuparcs 807 @ule 
province. However, the ethnte compositton of 
tmmtgration flow to vartous centres dtffers 


fatxlygdtetiner Ly. 


The urbantzatton pressure created by tntra- 
provinetal migration on such areas as Toronto, 
Hamilton and Ottawa has been relattvely insignt- 
ficant in compartson wtth the effect of 


tnternattonal migration. 


The Central Ontarto Planning Region received 
4/5 of the province's net mtgration with much 


of ti going to thevetz COLUG countves. 


THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
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was developed by Dr Henry W. Castner. 
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Net migratton constituted over half of the 
total population increase in the Central 
Ontarto Planning Regton and other major 
metropolitan areas, but only one quarter of 
the total in the Southwestern and Eastern 


Ontarto Regtons. 


Recently, the number of counttes wtth net 
migration loss increased, and a more wide-spread 
pattern of loss has emerged in the north and 


Case. 


Not all metropolitan counties showed an tncreastng 


trend tn migratton gatn. 


The proportton of centres which expertenced 

a net out-migration has increased recently. 

More stgnifteantly, these centres tend to be 
concentrated tn four broad geographical areas - 
the Ntagara Peninsula, the Kent/Lambton/Huron 
area, EBastern Ontarto (except Ottawa and centres 


in tts immedtate vicinity), and Northern Ontarto. 


There ts no conelustve evtdence to suggest any 
direct correlation between the stze of the 

centre and migratton gain. Nor does proximtty 

to Highvay 201 appear vo have any 

noticeable effect on the proportion of a centre's 
growth due to net migration. However, (smaller) 
centres Located close to large metropolttan areas 


expertenced high rate of tn-mtgratton. 


Within an are of about seventy miles north and 
northwest of Toronto, nearly all the urban centres 
have displayed a gain tn migratton during the 


past three decades. 


hae 


Migrants from other provinces tended to be 
eoncentrated far less tn the Toronto-Hamtilton 


area than dtd tnternartional. uimcorante. 


Eastern Ontarto, northern Ontarto and a number 

OF Yural cOuntLes tn SOULNWEestern Ontario eu Le 
expertenced a net loss from migratton exchanges 
wtth the major metropolitan areas. Also, the 
process of age. selectivity appeared, to pe. mosz 
pronounced among edetern Ontario migrants (2.0.00 
higher percentage of the mtgrants from the regton 
tn the 16 to 44 age groups). However, Alberta 
and) British Columbia, not the major mervoncl? on 
centres tn Ontarto, were the most prevalent 
desttnatton of the emtgrants from the eastern and 


northern. parts of Ontario, 


in the Toronto/Hamitlton area, mioratton lowe 

took the form of the tndtgenous populatton moving 
outward from the central part of the urban complex 
to the fringe or to the provinees of Alberta and 
British Columbia. The urban complex was then 
replentshed matnly by people from other countries. 
However, tn some other metropolitan areas, such a 


LYvend dig nor @ppearelO,eg er. 


Withtn the COLUC area, people from the Toronto 

areq {Metro Toronto and York Regional, Muntetpali zy) 
moved predomtnantly towards the west compared wtth 
LMeCmeCats (ODO ae bOMin aL on. 


Although there was a fatrly substantial exchange 
of migrants among the ftve major urban complexes 
(COLUC, Ottawa, Kitchener/Waterloo, London and 

Windsor), the. neti oatn Or, loss. CO. anu ones cy suite 


Centres Was ratner small. 


Wy 


In terms of tntraprovtnetal movements, rural 

jon arm areas were the most attractive to all 
migrants, partteularly to those from large 
elites. Also far more people from rural farm 
areas and from small centres (under 10,000) moved 


tCOsFrUral non-farm areas than to the tanger centres. 


Intra-rural mtgrants (farm-to-farm movement) 
appeared toe etontifiecantly tnjluenced by the 
LOCOtTON MO; SLOVO GO Ciera tb @ets sas 4a 


psychologtcal deterrent to east-west movements. 
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CHAPTER 0: CHuANGHS IN THEVSo Tar 


AND LOCATION OF 


POPULATION 
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A. THE ONTARIO EXPERIENCE IN POPULATION GROWTH 1901-1971 


Tt was more than 150 years after Etienne Brulé 
in 1611 became the first European to enter what is now 
Ontario, that white settlement began to mushroom. Shortly 
after the Americans Revolution, the population Of Ontario 
numbered about 10,000 people settled along the St. Lawrence 
upstream plus a few hundred at the Niagara frontier and 
on the St. Clair River. By 1867 when the Dominion of 
Canada was formed, the population of Ontario had grown 
£o about 1 1/2 million. Since then, over six million people 
have been added making Ontario the most populous province 


in Canada. 


From the turn of the century until now, Ontario's 
share of Canada's population has remained roughly the same, 
Gtesilightly more than one third of the nations total 
(Tablewl). “In Spolte Of the vast influx of immigrants Co 
Ontario since Worla War I1, the provincial, share ancreased 


by less than three percentage points. 


Within Ontario, icenttral Ontario sethe: only 
planning region which has shown a consistent increase in 
PesmpLOpOrtion Of the provincial, population, while the 
shares of both the Eastern and Southwestern Ontario Planning 
Regions have declined since 1901 (Table 2). The shares of 
the two Northern Ontario Regions appeared to peak around 


the 1940's and have declined since then. 


as 


TABLE I 


ONTARIO'S SHARE OF CANADA'S POPULATION 


YEAR 


1901 
oe 
Coat 
1931 
1941 
tlhe Ha 
1961 


197 2 


SOURCE: 


BIO TREO RIOT 


ONTARIO 


2,183,000 
2,527,000 
2,934,000 
3,432,000 
3,788,000 
4,598,000 
6, 236,000 


7,703,000 


Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 


CANADA 


5,371,000 
7,207,000 
8,788,000 

10,377,000 

11,507,000 

14,009,000 

18, 238,000 


21,568,000 


Population; 1961°and 1971, 


% 


% SHARE 


40.6 
Sorte 
33.4 
oe eh 
J26o 
3200 
34,2 


Boieh 
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In spite of declining population shares in 
Eastern and Southwestern Ontario, both regions exhibited 
an increase in absolute terms during each of the past 
seven decades except one (Table 3), and the absolute 
increments in both cases were roughly the same.* However, 
if the counties containing the metropolitan areas are 
excluded, both regions showed a loss in population prior 
to 1921.** jOn the whole, a somewhat larger amount 
of the population increase took place outside the metro- 
politan area in the Eastern Ontario Planning Region than 


in the Southwestern Ontario Region. 


* The exception was between 1901 and 1911 in Southwestern 
Ontario: 

** Also the metropolitan counties excluded were Ottawa/Carleton 
from the Eastern Ontario Planning Region and Middlesex 
(London) and Essex (Windsor) from the Southwestern Ontario 
Planning Region. 
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TABLE 3 


CONPARISON OF NET POPULATION CHANGE 
IN EASTERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO PLANNING REGIONS, 1901 TO 1971 


YEAR INCLUDING METROPOLITAN EXCLUDING METROPOLITAN 
AREA COUNTIES AREA COUNTIES 
EASTERN SOUTHWESTERN | EASTERN ! SOUTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO ONTARIO ONTARIO ONTARIO 
LOO tae 19 bE 1,500 | ~15,900 -20,900 -29,000 
1911 - 1921 24,500 3:56.00 -4,900 | -13,300 
| | 
LOD et= 103.1 24,000 | ZOs100 27700 P5900 
1931 - 1941 56,100 : 30,700 23 ,600 7,000 
| 
POA r= LO SL 905200 | 137,000 bi 200 57/5900 
19515 91961 216,600 17000 105,900 70,700 
Ne Tene ete vil 149,900 1597706 35200 50,900 
TOO = LO 7 563, 500 7 583 , 000 188, 800 146,000 
NOTE: The Metropolitan Area Counties excluded were 


SOURCE : 


Eastern Ontario - Ottawa/Carleton 


Southwestern Ontario - Middlesex (London) and 
(Windsor) 


ES SCX 


Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 
Population, L936) land? 19/71, 
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Be THE GEOGRAPHICAL PATTERN OF CHANGE, 1941 TO 1971 
1. Counties and Centres 


In 1941, the population cr sOntaldosWwac so. (emi Lon, 
in 1971, it was 7.7 million — an increase of more than 
100 per cent in thirty years. This kind of development 
pace has caused increasing public concern, not so much 
about its total magnitude, but more about how the additional 
people are distributed throughout the province. Indeed, 
a major aim of the Design for Development program begun 
in 1967 was to smooth out some conspicuous regional 
economic inequalities, of which population growth is one 
of its main facets.* But on what basis can the growth 


disparities be assessed? 


One technigue frequently used is to compare 
changes in these areas with changes in some norm, such as 
the performance of the nation or the province. However, 
looking at only the percentage change in a given area often 
tends to distort the overall picture. For example, an 
area may grow three times as fast as the province during 
a given year, but the effect on the province will be small 
if the area was originally sparsely populated: tripling 
the original population may mean a total increase of only 
a few hundred people. To provide a fairly quick and simple 


indicator which reflects both the percentage change and 


*Design for Development, Statement by the Prime Minister of 
Ontario on Regional Development Policy, April 1966. 
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the absolute effects of that change, we have used the 


shift/share analysis,* to compare the performance of a 


given county or urban centre with that of the province. 


The first step in these calculations was to compute 
the population change which would have occurred in each place 
(COuney, OF cont Geet that olace had ‘qrown at. the same race vas 
the province. The expected increase was then compared with the 
actual increase. The upward or downward shift of a given county 
or centre (the difference between its actual increase in 
population and the expected increase) was expressed as a per- 
centage of the total upward or downward shift of the province. 
The result provides a quantitative measure of the county's 
performance relative to the other counties, based on the province 
as the norm. For example (Table 4), Dufferin and York Counties 
grew by roughly the same percentage (about 32% and 30% respectively) 
aurang 196)-197, yet they impact of York's growth as many times 


Baer Or Dutrerin Ss “027.162. vs 0L3e)r 


Shift analysis was carried out for the periods of 
1941-1951, 1951-1961 and 1961-1971 for all counties and 
mmcorporated centres in Ontario. The results (Figures 2 to 6) 


imarcare that: 


Glyn elie population growth among Ontarto counttes during 
the past 380 years was unevenly GLStYTLUuted tH 
geographical terms. 


GCiisomes S3count tes an, the province, only about hale 


a dozen showed consistent upward shifts (1.e., grew more 


*Perloff, H. S., and Dodds, V. W., How a Region Grows; 
Committee for Economic Development, New York, 1963, 
Dunit eteno wwe, Awotatistical and Analytrcal Wechnique 
for sRegional Analysis," Regional Science Association, 
Papers and Proceedings, Vol. VI, 1960. 


1961 POPULATION 

1971 POPULATION 
ACTUAL INCREASE (A) 
EXPECTED INCREASE (E) 
COUNTY UPWARD OR 
DOWNWARD SHIFT 

(A-E) 


TOTAL UPWARD SHIFT 
IN PROVINCE 


TOTAL DOWNWARD SHIFT 
IN PROVINCE 


COUNTY S2SHIET SAS A 
%, OF THE PROVINCE'S * 


COUNTY % CHANGE ** 


* That is 
405,000 


xx That is 


Cae) 


Zi 


TABLE 4 


EXAMPLE OF SHIFT ANALYSIS 


A 


1,733, 100 
2,252,100 
519,000 


407,300 


il ter0e 


1961 County's Population 


DUFFERIN 


4405, 000 


-405,000 


A Ogio 


ae Le Are 


WENTWORTH 


358, 800 
401,900 
43,100 


84,300 


-41, 200 


NOTE: The % change for the province for the 1961-1971 period was 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada, Census of Canada, 
Population, 1961 and 1971. 
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rapidly than the province as a whole), while most of 
the remaining counties showed downward 

shifts in all three time periods. Together, 

the counties encompassing the metropolitan 

areas of Toronto, Ottawa, and Kitchener/ 

Waterloo accounted for over 95% of the 

total upward shift in 1961-1971. However, 

the downward shifts were fairly uniformly 
distributed among the counties concerned: 

most deviated less than 5% from the 


provincial average. 


(gine) The differences tn_the_ growth pattern of counttes and 
urban centres are becoming more extreme. 


Between 1941 and 1971, the number of counties 
with an upward shift decreased from eighteen 
to nine, while the number with a downward 
shift increased. During the same period, 

the six COLUC counties increased their share 
of the province's total increase from about 


iL /p2 Ome eons 


Similarly, the number of urban centres showing 
a downward shift has also increased. Of some 
200 urban centres analyzed, about half showed 
a negative shift (i.e., below provincial 
performance) between 1941 and 1951, while 3/4 


did so between 1961 and 1971. 


* The six COLUC counties are Durham, Ontario, York, Peel, 
Halton, and Wentworth. 
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(iii) The population growth performance of a number of 
counttes has not been comparable wtth_ the 
provinetal performance even though they encompassed 
large metropolitan centres or other cittes. 


These include the counties of Wentworth 
(Hamilton), Niagara Regional Municipality 

(St. Catharines/Niagara/Welland) and Essex 
(Windsor). Wentworth showed the sharpest 

decline of any county in 1ts share oF 

provincial growth: from an upward shift 

of over 10% in 1941-1951 too cowniward 

Shift Of Over, lOSs nel ool) bee el ae 

decline in performance in the Niagara area 

was to a considerable extent attributable 

to the loss of some of its locational advantage 
in electric power, a loss which resulted from 

the introduction of 4a more uniform powers, ae 

in the province. Similarly, im tie casowo. 

Essex County, the 1965 American-Canadian auto 
tariff agreement means that proximity to the U.S. 
border is no longer a major advantage in the auto 
industry. This also was a factor for the Niagara 
area. For example, transportation industries are 
increasingly locating away from the U.S. 

border and moving into such counties as Elgin 


and Waterloo. 


ee 


** Tt should be pointed out that in absolute terms, 
Wentworth County still showed a moderate increase. 
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(iv) There ts not _a strong correlation between the 
population growth performance of urban centres 


and thetr stze. 

Tt is often suggested that the larger the 
centres, the greater their population growth 
momentum may be. Apart from some of the very 
large metropolitan areas, however, many large 
Ontario centres were found to exhibit a 
Negative snict (e.¢q., Sarnia, Brantford, 

and Peterborough). At the same time, a 
number of small centres showed a positive 
shift. It appears that the performance of 
arcentre is more strongly related to its 


DrCminueycOeTOvronto than Lo vts size. 


(v) Much populatton growth appears to_emanate from 
Toronto and to proceed in a west and north-west 
dtrectton. 
Halton and Peel counties showed the largest upward 
shifts in the province. The counties immediately 
north and west of these grew more slowly, 
but still increased their share of the 
province’s growth. Both Dufferin and 
Wellington changed from a downward shift 
ine LOAL—=196) to an Upward ‘Shift; ian, 1967-1971. 
Similarly, the magnitude of the downward 
shifts of Bruce and Grey Counties has 


decreased substantially. Much of this 
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growth may be due to spillover from the 
Toronto/Peel/Waterloo area; in any case, 
many of the centres north and northwest 
of Toronto have changed from a negative 
shift in 1941-1951 to a positive shift in 


dG Leia. 
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re Rural-urban 


In addition to regional disparities in population growth, 
population changes in the rural areas have also received 
considerable attention. Although in absolute terms, the 
magnitude of the rural population change was much smaller 
than that of the urban component, its effect on the utlizas 
tion of natural resources and quality of environment is 
comparatively more pronounced. To provide a perspective 
on the demographic aspects of the issue, changes in the 
levels and composition of the rural population, in Ontario 
during the past forty years were examined.* Because 
changing classification Of "urban” and “rural (see Appendix 
A) has made historical comparison of small geographical 
areas, very difficult, areas Smaller®than the province 
were studied only for the period between 1961-1971. The 
following is° a list. of ‘the major observations based on 
information contained in Tables 5 and 6 and Figures 7 and 8. 

(i) The total rural population in Ontarto declined only 
sltghtly over the past forty years because the 

Loss of rural farm population has been counterbalanced 


by an inerease tn rural non-farm population. Between 
1osileand L197! rural farm population declined 


by about 420,000 while the rural non-farm component 


imenreaseoy by about e370, 000. ,0in relatives terns, 


Fer orecndlsecussion of some of the other assues) relating tow the 
rural areas in Ontario, see Population, Growth and Land Use 
Plannin cman GeDort sp prepaced epy qi eReGllemO mec homOntanle 
Ministry, Of Agriculture and Food for the Gentral Ontario 
Tekeshore Urban Complex (COLUC) in 1974, and Planning for 
AGmLCUMCULem nm oOuULhernh Ontario, prepared by the Centre for 
Resources Development, University of Guelph, for the ARDA 
Dime ctOonatenOtm Ontario, 19/2. 
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the reaquctvonrein the farm populatton was, fairly 
substantial. The amount represents over 50% of 
Pnewent ces rarmepOopulallonein 0991, siowevel,ad 
number of considerations should be kept in mind in 
interpretacing the. information. First, part Of 

the decline is a result of normal farm adjustment 
processes. Second, despite the fairly substantial 
reaquction, im farm Laboun, the volume’ Of agricultural 
production has been expanding, the result of an 
increase in the productivity and acreage of 


improved farm land. 


in addition, che Outflow of farm populatvon 
has only an inconsequential effect on the development 
pressure of the metropolitan centres. For example, 
even if we assumed that the entire outflow of 
farm population between 1951 and 1971 (slightly 
over 1/4 million) was destined for the six 
Major metropolitan areas in the province (Toronto, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, London, Kitchener/Waterloo 
and Windsor), this number represents only 
abouc lS2, of the population Growth of the 
latter during the same period.* On the other 
hand, the increase: of non-farm population in 
the rural areas has created a number of problems 
far more serious than those created by the 


decline in farm population. Examples include 


welietact not all) thenruralstarm ipeoplemmigquated to, the 
major metropolitan areas in Ontario. See subsequent 
section on migration movements. 


IES) 
TABLE 6 


COMPARISON OF AGE DISTRIBUTION (%) BY URBAN, 
RURAL FARM AND RURAL NON-FARM POPULATION 
ONTARIO, 1931-1971 


SOURCES: - Population, 1921 Census of Canada, Vol. II, Table 8 
- Population--Ages,1931 Census of Canada, Vol. III, Table 1 
- Population--Ages,1941 Census of Canada, Vol. III, Table 3 
- Population--General Characteristics, 1951 
Census of Canada, Voll) Ij) labie 21 
- Population--Marital Status of Age Groups, 
1961 Census of Canada, Bulletin 1.3-1, Table 78 
- Population--Age Groups, 1971 Census of Canada 1.2-3, Table 8 


NCA. Not Available. 
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fragmentation and reduction of prime quality 
Of landwavallable! for aguiculture, recreation 
and other uses, land speculation, and possible 
conflicts in the life style between the farm 


and the non-farm residents.* 


(tie Although thevrunat population, espectally the 


rural farm people, had a smaller proportion o 


the matn labour force age groups (20-44) than 
the urban populatton, the percentages appear to 
have been stable for the past twenty years. 


Hou exanplej in) 10/1, the proportion Of the farm 
population in the 20-44 age group was about 30% 
compared with about 35% for the urban population. 


These percentages were roughly the same in 1961. 


(i712) Nearly all townships tn southern Ontarto expertenced 
Qa net loss tn farm population from LOGL-LIO7L. 


However, DECduse oO; thertni lun Of “Ura non-jarm 


populatton, about, 2/76 Of Gli the townshtps 
examined showed a net gain in rural population. 


Most of the townships which showed an absolute 


reduction in rural population are concentrated 


pt ti a i oR OE a AIA AR OE IE A AAG A 
* For more in-depth discussions on the problems resulting 
from an increase in rural non-farm population in Ontario, 
see Punter, J., The Impact of Exurban Development on Land and 
Landscape in the Toronto Centred =Regqiion, 1954-1971, unpublished 
Bee lhestsmevorkmUni versity L974 Rodd, .o. , ae ldentiiying 
the Issues in Rural Land Planning", Notes on AGE LCuleune, 
VOMMeLO April 1974,. University Of Gieloh; sRural Residential 
Development by the Committee of Adjustment or the Land 
Division Committee, Trends and Policy Implications for the 
COLUC Area, Unpublished Discussion Paper, Regional Planning 
Branch, 1974, and Brown R., Exurban Development in Southwestern 
Ontario, Staff Paper No. 2, Regional Planning Branch, 1975. 


at 


in three broad locations - the area adjacent 
to the Quebec border, the Canadian shield just 
west of Ottawa-Carleton, and the area surrounding 


Middlesex County. 


(itv) Most of the townships showed an absolute increase in 
rural non-farm population (over 90% of the townshtps 
examined) between 1961 to 1971. The areas wtth the 
highest rate of gain were those surrounding Toronto, 
Ottawa and Windsor. No noticeable pattern was 
observed for the London and Kitchener/Waterloo areas.* 
Proximity to metropolitan centres, viability of the 
agricultural economy, degree of local planning 
restrictions, topography, and landscapes are all 
major factors affecting the levels of rural non-farm 
population increase. However, some of these factors 
operate only in certain locations. For example, in 
spite of its physical attractiveness, the rate of rural 
non-farm increase in the marginal agricultural areas 
of the Canadian shield and associated limestone plains 
(marginal farm land) was much lower than the provincial 
average. This is largely because of the Shield's 
distance from large population centres. In the Windsor 
vicinity, on the other hand, the lack of planning 


control was a prime consideration. 


* It has been suggested that up to the mid 1960's, the non-urban 
highly agricultural counties.,of (the Central andsocourhyvoccern 
region have resisted selling their land or had no great pressure 
from buyers. But since then, the key agricultural estate of 
Ontario is selling cropland, see Rodd S. "A Remarkable Change 
in the Rural Land Market", Notes on Agriculture, Vol. x, 31974, 
University of Guelph. 
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GLa ClORS SALE ECTING) POPULATION DESTRIBUTION 


Why do geographical areas grow at different rates? 
Is it because of the internal population structure such as 
HecmeccmpLotilerand fertility mates (Or 1s 1 duerto 
Other development features of the area not accounted for 
bywLesecemographicmcharacteristics?* In order to obtain 
ap perspective on =the relative impact of these factors, 
we used a variation on the shift/share analysis called 
tegquonel/structural analysis.** After solving a series 
of equations, the analytical process yielded two sets of 
results=—= the structural and regional components (Table 7). 
The former is essentially a measure of the effect age 
distribution has Sm population. Ll as an indication of the 
da becusomCapaciLyetosgqrowethrouch natuLal ancreases ssa 
positive structural component results if the area's age 
Structure is more concentrated in: those age groups which 
Havemvery Highs, conort .survival’ irate “(“Gi.e.s births: minis 
deaths) ,*** whereas a positive regional component reflects 
aneatea ol high in-migration and thus implies that the 
area Nas» some advantage £Or population growth not generally 


available to other areas. 


* Features such as the area's resources, economy, soil, 

andepLowiINity tOutransportationon tO metropolitan centres: 

ec epOreaedetatrlededescription of the technique’ applied 
tO population analysis, see Paris J.D., “Regional/ 
Structural Analysis of Population Changes," Regional 
BeUCdiesyn VOl 64, 21970), sald.G.) Hodge anda. DamParicy 
"Population Growth and Regional Development," A Paper 
Presented tO tne Conterence on ampiicationssom Demographic 
Factors for Educational Planning and Research, OISE, 
TLOLOmMcOr mel Joos 

*** An analogy can be drawn from the economic performance of 
a region, which to some extent is influenced by whether 
the region has a disproportionate share of fast-growing 
or slow-growing industries. 


ite pe 
Fae Si 
Cre ie 
i 
SOURCE: 


EQUATION EMPLOYED IN THE REGIONAL/ 


Regional Studies, 


STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 


hypothetical growth rate 
for the county (i) (the 
rate at which the county 
would have grown if each 
of its age groups had 
grown at the same rate 
as those of the province 
as a whole). 


growth rate of age group 
(j) of the province 
during the period of 
interest. 


number of people in age 
group (j) in county (i) 
at beginning of period 
of interest. 


provincial growth rate 


structural component for 
county (i) 


actual growth rate for 
county, (i) 


regional component for 
county =(i) 


Paris J.D., “Regional/Structural Analysis of Population Changes", 
Vol. 4, 1970, and Hodge G, and Paris J.D. 
"Population Growth and Regional Development", a paper presented 
to the Conference on Implications of Demographic Factors for 
Educational Plannine and Research, O.1.8.E., Toronto, 1969 
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Structural and regional components have been compared 
for each county in Ontario for each of the three time 
Dew cds 4 i=) Sole Loot Loo, and L96l=—197 lb Several 
conclusions can be deduced from the findings summarized 


in stable «8. 


(t) Migratton_tends_to exert_a much stronger influence 
on the growth of the county than_the demographic 


structure. (ie. age Group distribution and 
Lererlity rate). This is evident Erom the 
fact that the magnitude of the regional 
component iS many times larger than the 


structural component. 


(tt) The regional component appears to fluctuate far 
more over time than the structural component. 


(iit) Many of the counties exhibited a positive 
structural component and at the same time 


fairly large negative regional components. 


This implied that while many counttes possess 
an advantage tn_age structure, they lack the 
capacity to hold thetr population, and thus 
constitutes a disadvantage to population growth 
tn_the_ county. 


(tv) The number of counties with a positive regional 


component has also declined. By 1971, only 
a_few of the metropolitan area counttes exhtbited 
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TABLE 8 


SUMMARY OF STRUCTURAL AND REGIONAL COMPONENTS 
BY COUNTIES, 1941 - 1971 


REG ION/ COUNTY STRUCTURAL components ‘5 3) REGIONAL COMPONENTS ‘8; ) 


1951/1941 1961/1951 UOT LICL 1951/1941 1961/1951 1971/1961 


EASTERN ONTARIO 


DUNDAS 0.9 Wet ew -24.7 -28.8 -23 ..0 
FRONTENAC 0.4 -0.2 1.0 3 -3 .0 -8 3 
GLENGARRY Wat 3.8 ge) -28.0 -30.8 -28.8 
GRENVILLE 0.6 D2 0.7 -15.4 -2.7 -17.9 
HASTINGS O45 ie) 0.2 -4.6 -11.4 -17.3 
LANARK 0.6 ils Ig -14.6 -23.7 -20,.6 
LEEDS 0.7 0.8 bio’) -14.4 -15.6 -18,0 
LENNOX & ADDINGTON (9) 58) Be?! 0.4 -16.5 -16.4 -4.3 
OTTAWA - CARLETON -0.4 -0.1 0.5 -1.7 10.0 Toll 
PRESCOTT 0.8 4.4 1055) -21.0 -33.5 -22.8 
PRINCE EDWARD ik) 0.8 0.3 -11,6 -22.7 -26,.0 
RENFREW One 1.4 0 0.2 -2.6 Pe Ih 
RUSSELL ae) 555) ie -22,.3 -27.9 -18.9 
STORMONT 0.8 AG O38 3.7 -18.8 -17.9 


CENTRAL ONTARIO 


BRANT = (0) 0.4 0.9 ace -20.9 -9.0 
DUFFERIN 0.4 gees Isat -18.3 -26.6 Veil 
DURHAM On3 0.8 = 0 =2.3 -3..9 -4.5 
HALD IMAND 0.4 Was) 0.9 elas} -20.1 -8.5 
HALIBURTON Lee 3.0 0.7 -8.0 -22.2 =22)55 
HALTON Ont (a5) -2.8 B20 HOMO Beck 
MUSKOKA 2 (0) 1.6 0.8 -8,2 -29.1 -4.7 
NIAGARA -0.3 0.4 -0.1 WRT eal -4,2 
NORFOLK On9 1.5 ys) -2.4 -18.9 -17.6 
NORTHUMBERLAND 0.4 heft 0.6 -13.0 -11.9 -9.1 
ONTARIO -0,1 -O,1 -1.0 ee 205 AS) 
PEEL 25)(0) ies -2.0 iS Sienl: 63 .4 ILS) 
PETERBOROUGH O53} 0.8 0.1 6.6 -10.8 -8 6 
S IMCOE [al Topi Ore 0.8 -4.0 -2.8 
VICTORIA On2 io 1.4 -17.0 -26.9 -9.8 
WATERLOO -0.4 -0.5 Om 6.8 ale) 20aL 
WELLINGTON 10) On 0.6 -8.8 -9.2 sil 
WENTWORTH -0.6 -1.0 -0.4 a) 0.3 -11.1 
YORK/ METRO 0.8 Dee O62 Hl 31.9 


= 


SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


BRUCE ail Le) les -23 4 -33 3 -14.7 
ELGIN ORS -0.1 Deeio) -1.6 -22,3 -19.0 
ESSEX -0.4 Ons -0.1 3i0 -17.0 -4.7 
GREY Oren dere 3 -19.0 -31.6 -17.7 
HURON One 0.6 Wa -9.6 -27.0 -26.5 
KENT Oni fle? 0.6 -2.8 -23.8 -11.0 
LAMBTON 0.4 0.9 -0.3 9.9 -0.3 -11.3 
MIDDLESEX Oe2 -0.8 0.5 Se) Legs} Bee 
OXFORD 2.6 ORS OA7 -8 .6 -16.2 -10.2 
PERTH 0.1 (as) Ae -15.7 -26.6 -14.9 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


ALGOMA 0.4 1.9 -0.8 De— 552 -13.3 
COCHRANE LAs) 3Ie2 =10 -19,1 -24.7 -23 3 
MANITOULIN BD 4.0 0.8 -20.2 -39.9 -26.5 
NIPISSING 0.4 SS ~0 -5.2 0.6 -11.7 
PARRY SOUND Mal Biel eal 31.5 -31.0 -22.5 
SUDBURY Des) 2a7 -0.8 11.9 1330 -3 3 
TIMISKAMING 2.0 335 0.9 -24 .6 -37.2 -33 2 


{P@__——_}— 


NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


KENORA Lez -20 (0) 
RAINY RIVER 0.8 -25.8 
THUNDER BAY -0.4 -18.1 
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a positive regional component and thus showed 

that they have a distinct advantage in competing for 
migrants. These include Ottawa-Carleton, Waterloo, 
Middlesex (London) and the counties immediately 
surrounding Toronto. However, both Wentworth 
(Hamilton) and Essex (Windsor) showed negative 


regional components. 


Generalizing from the above observations, one can 
say that the regional component is a far more influential 
and at the same time less stable factor than the structural 
component in determining the difference in population 
distributions among geographical areas. This is not 
timexpectec aI nathae varlabiOnceInecne age SEructure over 
time is far less pronounced than migration, which can 
fluctuate fairly drastically because of changes in the 
economy. Secondly, the geographical differences in fertility 
between various parts of the province are not really 
Substantial, ana the trend ss narrowing. ealn 1951 196), 
there were 14 counties which had a fertility rate either 
above or below the provincial average by over 15%. (Figure 9). 
Subsequently, in 1961 - 1971, the numbers of counties in 
this category were reduced to 4 (Figurel0). Most of the 


counties were within ten percent of the provincial average. ** 


melicwlLegtilityerdte as sused Nere iss termed thc stotal@tertviiry 

andeinesimple terms 1s) defined asythestotal number of births 
which each woman would have produced throughout their life- 
time assuming no mortality. For a more comprehensive 
definition, refer to a forthcoming report prepared by the 
Economic Analysis Branch, TEIGA. 

** Northern Ontario was the only area which has been consistent- 
ivmabOvemtnewpuovincial average cOwausubstantial degree. 


ov 


In Ontario, the impactsol migrabiong om timri or 
complicated by the fact that a substantial portion of the 
Migrants come from other countries. Their flows are thus 
influenced by federal immigration policy, as well as economic 
and political events outside Canada. In view of the importance 
of migration to the spatial pattern of population growth, 
it is essential that the nature and the extent of the impact 
Should be understood more fully. This is the central focus 


of the next chapter. 
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D. THE ROLE OF MIGRATION 


Throughout the history of Ontario, migration 
especially immigration from other countries, has been responsi- 
blemtorwva substantial portion Of the population growth yin the 
province. The impact of migration on development has been 
particularly evident during the past three decades, more so 
than at any other time.* Between 1941 and 1971, the population 
Of Ontario grew by about four million, of which roughly 
40% was attributable to immigration from other countries 
and provinees (Table 9). Since the 1950"%s; the impact of 
migration, especially its international components, has become 


more pronounced, because the Ontario fertility rate has declined. 
1. International Movements Affecting Ontario 


Of the three categories of migration -- international, 

IneerpLrOvVinci al ,. and intrapLrovyinceral —— Ene first gaccountes 

for the greatest number of migrants. More significantly, 
international migration has tended to fluctuate markedly 

over the years, according to government policy at the time, 
asewe uleas the political) and economic conditions dan Canada 

anc. those in the countries of Origin.* During the pase 

three decades about 3°1/2 million immigrants arrived in 
GanadaeOr these, wover Malt had given Ontario) as their 


destination, (Appendix B). At the same time, Ontario lost 


* The largest influx of immigrants to Canada occured around 
the mid-1910's. However, the immigrants tended to spread 
across the country. Ontario, which now receives over 
haltethe national total, received only about=a “third, 
evenmintoethne 1940'S “and 1950's" 

** For a detailed analysis of the Canadian immigration policy 
in the post-war years, see Hawkins F., "Canada and 


iiiepeatlonsserub lies Policy sand Bublvem Concern a McGi Iii— 


Queen's University Press, 1972. 
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aelarge number of people, mainly to the United States. The 
net gain was about 60% (Table 10) of the Lotalrimmigrarton. 
Much of the influx of immigrants occurred during the mid- 


1950's and the mid-1960's (Appendix C). 


The initial emphasis of the post-war immigration 

policy was to direct many foreign immigrants to theyrural 
and more remote parts of the country. Despite such eGfflort, 
a substantial number of them eventually found their way to 
the cities, and the policy was eventually abandoned. Secondly, 
throughout the years, the composition of the immigrants by 
ethnic origin has also undergone some changes as well. In 
the past, £or a number of reasons some of which were due to 
deliberate government efforts, immigration to Canada has been 
largely a movement from Europe and the United States.* In 
1967, new immigration regulations were introduced which aimed 
at minimizing some of the policy's discriminatory elements. 
In subsequent years, although Europeans still represented the 
largest immigration groups, the proportion of non-Europeans 
has risen somewhat.** Much of the immigration stream flowed 
to a few urban centres, particularly Toronto. Together with 
their diversified ethnic characteristics, the migrants have 
been one of the major forces in shaping the spatial 
development as well as the social and Cultural character of 
the province. A review of some of the information 

*¥For specific reasons, see F. Hawkins, aba: 
**In 1974 immigration regulations were further modified to 

relate closely with the labour market and the effect on 


the composition of immigrants by ethnic origin is unknown 
ateathis time. 
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TABLE 10 


PROPORTION OF NET INTERNATIONAL MIGRANTS TO THE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS 
TO CANADA WHO GAVE ONTARIO AS THEIR PROVINCE OF DESTINATION 


1941 - 1971 
a | | 
ESTIMATED NET IMMIGRANTS TO | % OF NET INTER- 
INTERNATIONAL CANADA GIVING NATIONAL 
YEAR MIGRANTS. ONTARIO AS MICRANTS TOTO 
TO ONTARIO INTENDED IMMIGRANTS 
DESTINATION TO ONTARIO 
1941-1951 154, 000* 290 ,000* 53% 
L951 =1961 562,000* 800, 000* 70% 
1961-1971 473 ,000** 766, 000** 62% 
1941-1971 1,289,000 1,856,000 647, 
SOURCE: * Population Statistics, Ontario, 1969 


Ministry of Treasury and Economics 


** Estimated on the basis of unpublished data DBS, 
and Ministry of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs 
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shown on Tables 11 and 12 and Figures 11 and 12 provide an 
appreciation of the impact on various parts of Ontario 


in the past 1l years. 


(i) The seventeen largest urban centres attracted 
over 4/5 of the immigrants to’ Ontario (Table 11), 
Toronto received over half of the total; the 


remaining urban centres received from 1 to 8% 


each. Relative to tts population, Toronto's share 
has been much greater than _that_of other major urban 


centres. FOr example, an 1971, the population) of 
Metropolitan Toronto was about four times that of 
Hamilton and six times that of Ottawa, yet Toronto's 
share of that year's immigrants was more than 

ten times the share of either of the other two 
centres. It is estimated that net international 
Migration accounted for. over 60% of the total 
population growth in the Toronto/Hamilton area 


during the past decade. 


(it) The pattern of distribution has remained very stable. 


(Table 11). With one or two exceptions, each 
urban centre has continued to receive an almost 
constant share of Ontario's immigrants over the 


MOCOMtOn 197 26 per10d. 


(tit) The only major urban centre which shows a_noticeable 
declining trend ts Hamilton whose share of Ontario 


immigrants has recently declined from nearly 8% 


toesilightiv-over=43-of thesprovincial-total- (Table 1), 
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(iv) The relative distribution of immigrants among ethnic 


groups has also undergone some changes. For example, 


the share of European immigrants has declined 
from aboouc 3/4 Of the total to Ontariowin 1962 
COmaUcte Under lemon tne total ii) 972 ee A teche 
same time, the proportion of ammigrants from 
Asia and West Indies has grown from about 2 to 
een oGe. torcaboum 1) Vand 1/2 am 197 2 respece. 
ively (Table 12). However, the shift was caused 


to a fatr extent by a decline in the absolute number o 


immigrants from Europe (from a peak of about 90,000 
in mid 1960's to about 30,000 recently) rather than due 
to large influx of non-European immigrants (Appenatx D). 


(v) In general, the spatial pattern of distribution exhtbtted 
by each of the ethnte groups appeared to be very simtlar. 


For example, measured by the proportion of intended 
immigrants, Toronto was ranked first: and followed 
by Hamilton, Ottawa, London and) Windsoy etep by 


nearly everyone of the ethnic groups (Figure ll). 


However, the actual percentage distrtbutton tn some of 


the centres differed substanttally among a number of 
the ethnic groups. For example, only about 30% 


Oosthnes immigrants +romyU.onA.s sand Netherlands were 
destined for the Toronto area, compared with over 
FOSeLor such Groups as Greece, Malta, Israel jand 


West Indies, (Figure 11) Furthermore a few of the groups 


tended to show_greater affinity towards certain specific parts of 
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the province, such as Finnish towards northern 
Ontario, Portuguese towards the Galt/Cambridge 
area and Germans, Austrians and Yugoslavians 


towards the Kitchener/Waterloo area. 


(vino wUMmorants from Pritameand “laly CONS uicuced 
themlarcestmarougs tO;Ontani Os ss Toco tNel meric 
comprised about 40% of the total flow between 
US62—) 1972 «and followed by U.s.2., Frortuge., 


West Indies and Germany which accounted for 


another 25%. However the ethntc composttton recetved 
by each of the centres differed fatrly markedly in a 
number of the centres. For example, immigrants from 


Portugal represented over 40% of the total 
immigrations to Galt compared with less than 1% 

to, Guelph. (Piqure 12) Also close toy l/ 3 or ethe total 
ImMmnorat Onto Gauliwotew Mariesand slaunderesay 
WoSsmGe Fivicdn LOM, Lealvyweolmi larly etnies per Centege 
CoMmpescttioneot Briticheimmigrants destined jfor 

such centres as Oshawa and Niagara Falls was nearly 


double that of Windsor and Thunder Bay, fon example. 


2. interprovincial Movements AELeceIng sOntanLo 


DUringethe past tNtrty 7 cava, tol camtor set 
immigration gain fron other provinces amounted to just 
slightly under half a million people. This represented about 


13% of the total growth in Ontario, compared with about 31% 


et a ce re ll oe ea eo 

* Recent study by the Federal government indicated that the 
majority of the immigrants settled in areas which they gave 
as their intended destinations. 
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from international immigration. Much of the interprovincial 
migration was brought about by rapid mechanization in 

resource industries, together with a slackening in the demand 
for primary products (e.g. agriculture, fishing, etc.) boOEn 

of which resulted in a surplus of labour in the Prairies and the 
Atlantic Provinces. Ontario has been the major recipient 

of this surplus labour. Even after allowing for some LOSSe co 
British Columbia and recently to Alberta, we find 

that the rate of immigration from other provinces remains 
relatively stable averaging a gain of between 12,000 to 


13,000 people annually (Tables9 and 13). 


During 1951 - 1956, out-migration from the four 
Atlantic Provinces was slightly above that from the two 
prairie provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan (Appendix E). 
Until 1966, the Atlantic Provinces increased their lead, 
though out-migration from both areas increased. Since ‘then the 
position has reversed: out-migration from the two prairie 
provinces has increased to more than double that of the 
four Atlantic provinces (104,000 vis-a-vis 44,000). During 
the Same period, for the first time since the early L900 7s; 


Quebec lost about 40,000 people. 


Be Intraprovincial Movements Affecting Ontario 


Although intraprovincial migration does not Cone 
bute to the overall growth of Ontario, it affects the 


distribution of population within the province. To obtain 
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TABLE 13 


NET INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION TO AND FROM ONTARIO, 
iS) Ee Re oy 


PROVINCE Poi a mooe ile )oy Se eon 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
NOVA SCOTIA 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

QUEBEC 

MANITOBA 
SASKATCHEWAN 
ALBERTA 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 


YUKON AND N.W.T. 


NET GAIN FOR ONTARIO 135),.60 124 ,400 


SOURGH: Population Staticlrcs,s ONctanLo 1969 


Department of Treasury and Economics 1969 
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some broad appreciation of the effect of intraprovincia. 
migration on the metropolitan areas, we examined those 
counties (about half of the 53 in Ontario) which showed 

a net population loss through migration in the past thnrcy 
years. Between 1941 and 1971, net migration loss from 
these counties amounted to just over 150,000 people (ite Io le 
14). This figure includes some losses to other provinces 
and perhaps other counties, but even if we assumed that all 
these 150,000 people were concentrated in the Toronto/Hamilton 
urban complex, they would be equivalent to no more than 6 
to 7% of the total population increase in these two metro- 
politan areas during the past 30 years.* Thus, contrary 


to the views of some, the urbanization pressure created 


by tntraprovinetal migratton_ on such areas as Toronto, Hamilton, 
and Ottawa has been relatively instgnificant_in_compartson WLths 
say, the effect of international migratton. However, those 


counties which lost people may see the issue differently. 

The loss of a few thousand people from some counties 

probably mainly in the younger age groups as in eastern or 
northern Ontario may represent further hardship in an 

already slow growth area (a-q.7. in thewavavleat ti of labour 


or the quality of service). 


4. Combined Effect of International, Tnterprcovinc auwane 


Intraprovincial Movements 


The foregoing discussions centred primacilyeon 
the impact of each of the three migration movements. To 
obtain a combined effect of these three Magration 
* As we shall see later, the 1966-1971 origin-destination migration 


data show that only a small portion of the people emigrating from 
eastern and northern Ontario in fact went to the Toronto/Hamilton area. 
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TABLE 14 


COUNTIES WITH NET OUT-MIGRATION, 
ONTARIO 1941 - 1971 


COUNTIES TOTAL NET 7 ORETOUAL 
MIGRATIONS 
1941-1971 


EASTERN ONTARIO 


DUNDAS 
GLENGARRY 
HASTINGS 
LANARK 
PRESCOTT 
PRINCE EDWARD 
RENFREW 
RUSSEL 
STORMONT 


WWRrREFAOOFN 
@ 
PNNMNN GW UWI oO 


CENTRAL ONTARIO 


HALIBURTON 


SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


BRUCE 
GREY 
HURON 
KENT 
PERTH 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 


COCHRANE 
MANITOULIN 
PARRY SOUND 
TIMISKAMING 
KENORA 
RAINY RIVER 


-154, 600 


All other Counties have net migration gains 
(ie positive sign) 


SOURCE: Statistics Canada 
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components especially on where they were being distripueec 
geographically within the DLOVInNCe ara examination was 
carried out at three geographical eee the five provin- 
cial planning regions, the counties and the incorporated 
centres. For each area of interest, we noted what fraction 
of the provincial gain in population due to migrations tie 
area could account for,* and examined the ravro Omenee 
migration to natural increase. Together these two measures 
help reveal how migration has affected the pattern of 
development as well as give some idea of the growth dynamics 
of a particular locale. = for example, an area receiving a 
large percentage of the net migration gain is generally one 


with substantial growth momentum and G@peoOrtunltLes. 


The following is a summary of tne observations 


derived from the respective figures, table and appendixes. 


Planning Regions (Figures 13; 14 and 15; Table pal5) 


(it) The Central Ontarto Planning Regton recetved 


4/5 of the province's net mitqratton. Much o 


this gatn was attributable to the stx COLUC 


counties, which increased their share from 7use 
over half of the provincial total in 194—1951 


tol over 2/3 in 1961-1971 (Figures 12,) 14eand NES) Aaa 


ee  __ 


* i.e. the combined effect of international, interprovwincial, 
and intraprovincial components 

*k* The six COLUC counties encompass the entire Toronto and 
Hamilton Census Metropolitan Areas (CMA). 
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(it) Net migration constituted over half o the total 


population inereasé tn Central Ontario Regton_ and 
other major metropolitan areas, but represents only 
one_quarter of the total in the Southwestern and 


Eastern Ontario Regions (Table 15). During the 


past 30 years, both Northeastern and North— 
western Ontario Regions lost just over 10% 
of its natural increase. But these losses cccurred 


Mainiy inethe b9¢1—197) period. 


(iii) The migration distribution pattern for the Eastern 


and Southwestern Onatarto Planning Regtons fluctuated 
somewhat during the past three decades. Overall, 


the total net gain by each of the two regions 
Was HOughiy the same (abouc EVO O00? nae 

Table 15). However, nearly all the migration 
gains in Eastern Ontario went -to otvanaeenr tera 


urban area. 


Counties (Figures 16 and 17; Table 16) 


(t) Of the 56 counties and districts in the province, 
nine showed a net mtgratton loss in all of the 


three time pertods (Table 16. The two areas 


with the largest losses were the Districts 
of Cochrane and Timiskaming. Together, they 
accounted for over 1/4 of the total net 


migration losses in the province. 
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TABLE 16 


SUMMARY OF NET MIGRATION GAIN/LOSS BY GROUPS OF COUNTIES , 


1941-1951, 1951-1961, and 1961-1971 


Pele, Wt eect ard NSS sc rt a ca la) JE cht ae aE 


COUNTIES WITH NET 
MIGRATION GAINS _ IN 
ALL THREE TIME PERIODS 


COUNTIES WITH NET 
MIGRATION LOSSES IN ALL 
THREE TIME PERIODS 


COUNTIES WHICH FLUCTUATE 
IN MIGRATION GAINS/ 

LOSSES DURING THE THREE 
TIME PERIODS 


SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
REGION 


EASTERN ONTARIO REGION SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO 


REGION 


MIDDLESEX RUSSELL ESSEX 
OXFORD GLENGARRY LAMBTON 
PRES COLT ELGIN 
CENTRAL ONTARIO REGION DUNDAS PERTH 
HURON 
NIAGARA NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO GREY 
WENTWORTH BRUCE 
WATERLOO RM Recto’ 
WELLINGTON COCHRANE CENTRAL ONTARIO REGION 
HALTON TIMISKAMING 
PEEL MANITOULIN NORFOLK 
YORK RM + METRO PARRY SOUND HALD IMAND 
SIMCOE BRANT 
ONTARIO NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO DUFFERIN 
DURHAM REGION VICTORIA 
NORTHUMBERLAND “i, Gain S MUSKOKA RM 
PETERBOROUGH RAINY RIVER HALIBURTON 


EASTERN ONTARIO REGION EASTERN ONTARIO REGION 


FRONTENAC 
OTTAWA/ CARLETON 


PRINCE EDWARD 
HASTINGS 

LENNOX/ ADDINGTON 
RENFREW 

LEEDS 

LANARK 

GRENVILLE 
STORMONT 


NORTHEASTERN ONTARIO 


REGION 


NIPISS ING 

SUDBURY 

ALGOMA 
NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO 
REGION 


THUNDER BAY 
KENORA/ PATRICIA 


(eu 


ee) 


(tv) 


5S 


The migration pattern among most of the counttes 
fluctuated over the three time pertods (Tablelé). 


For example, Essex County experienced a fairly 
Subsitantial Migration LosSminmlool— Lol when 
anumbér of automobile production facilities 
in the locale were shut down. Subsequently, 


the pattern was reversed. 


Recently, not only has the number of counttes wtth 


net _ migration loss increased, but also a more wtde- 


spread pattern has emerged tn the north and east. 


During 1961-1971 every disturety in the, Nose 
eastern and Northwestern Regions showed a net 
loss Gthrough migration WF igurerl> ) sasedid 

every county east of Northumberland except 
Ottawa-Carleton, Frontenac, and Lennox/Adding- 
ton. For a number of counties (Timiskaming, 
Rainy River, Prince Edward, etc.) migration loss 
exceeded natural increase, cauSing a decline 

in the absolute population of the area (Figure 


1 Gaara lan) ne 


Not all metropolttan_ counties showed_an tnereasing trend 


to_gain migrants. In the COLUC area, the total 
share of migration gain was attributable largely 
to Peel and to a smaller extent COmnaleOn magi 
both Wentworth and Niagara, a definite downward 


trenolwas noted seine factye curing 19606-19715, 
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Wentworth showed a slight loss in net 
Migrations This 1s,perhaps. the main factor 
which accounts for the increasing declining 
shifts in Wentworth. Both Ottawa-Carleton 

and Waterloo increased their share of Ontario's 


migration. 


(v) For a number of counties, migration ts becoming a far 


more important factor than natural tnerease in determining 
the_growth of the area. In 1951-1961, the proportion 


of growth due to net migration exceeded that of 
natural increase only in the counties of Halton, 
Peel, York, Ottawa-Carleton and Grenville 

(Facures loys “By P96l=L9/1;“nowever, the number 

of these counties increased. In Peel, the 
proportion of growth contributed by net migration 
gain was equivalent to nearly four times that 

due to natural increase. In counties such as 
Dufferin, Muskoka, and Victoria, nearly all the 
growth in the past was due to Natival increase. 

Tn Oel-1071, although their share of Che province. 
cial migration gain was comparatively small (less than 
1%), their relative impact of net migration on the 
growth. of the area was Slgniticant. During this 
period growth due to migration was between two 

and three times that due to natural increase. 


nnn 


* The substantial migration gain exhibited by Grenville 
during this period was due to influx of petrochemical 
industries to the area at that time. 


Dd 


Centres (Figures 18, 19, and 20; Tables 17 and 18; 


Appendixes F and G) 


(t) The majority of the urban centres in Southern Ontarto 
expertenced a net gain in migration up to 1961, however, 
sinee, the picture has been reversing. First, the pro- 


portion of centres which experienced a net 
out-migration has increased, from about 1/4 of 
the total number of centres in 1941-1951 and 


POS lH VIG leo Ream y/o eile Oo lee 


Second and perhaps more Significant, the centres 
tended to be concentrated in four broad geographical 
areas - the Niagara peninsula, the Kent/Lambton/ 
Huron area, eastern Ontario (except Ottawa and 
centres in its immediate vieintiy) |) endanormenern 


Ontarzvor 


(it) There ts no conelustve evidence to suggest any dtrect 
correlatton between the stze of centres and the effect 
of migration (Table 17 and Appendix F). One might 


expect there would’ be less vprobability of out— 
migration Of population with increasing size 

of an urban place. In fact, large centres as well 
as small lost people through migration. The 
proportion of centres within the smaller size 
group which experienced a high proportion of its 


growth due to migration ditrered only marginal ly 


a ememmeemememecneemmeemmmeemmnemnmememmee mee, 


* Only centres with population over 1,000 were included for 
analysis. 
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one) 


from the migration experience of larger size 
centres. Indeed, a fair number of the smaller 
(pop. 1,000 - 4,999) centres had a relatively 
large influx of in-migrants (e.g. these centres 
with over 3/4 0f 2ts total population: growlimdue 


to Migraclion,. 


(ttt) Proximity to Highway 401 does not appear to have_any 
noticeable effeet on the proportion Opad centre's growth 


due to net migration.* Centres adjacent to Highway 
401 did not experience a greater percentage of 
their population growth due to net migration 


than those centres located farther away. 


(iv) However, (smaller) centres located close to large 
metropolitan areas expertenced high rates of tn-mtgrations 
(Table 18 and Appendix G). In general, it was observed 


that the closer a centre was to a metropolitan 
area, the more likely 1t was to show, a gain in 

net Migration, and €oO experience an iInerease an 

tHe Proportion Gr its crowen due to net migration. 
For example, duringy 195) = 196 about el Cid) eee 
Centres Locating within 35 milestot met ropol tran 
areas were found to have their proportion of 
population growth dominated by net migration 

(2.0.0 MloratLon COnstl EuecdsOver alt Olethe 


population growth) compared with about 1/3 of all 


* Highway 401 was completed in the early 1960's. 
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the centres located beyond this distance. Also, 

during 1961-1971, less than 10% of all the centres 
locating within a 35° miles radius’ of metropolitan 
areas displayed a loss in migration compared with 


about 40% of the centres located farther away. 


It was suggested that this growth effect which was 
influenced by the size of larger cities and diminished 
by distance, was not necessarily over—spill ine cie 
literal sense of population flowing out of an 
over-full container (Windsor had out-migration in 
1951-1961 and Hamilton had extremely modest in-migration 
in 1961-1971).* The stimulation of population growth 
of the surrounding centres was caused largely by 
economic development operating through inter-industry 
linkages. For example, growth in the large Cey 
may increase demand for an industry which may have 
located in nearby small towns inj crder to lsecure 
the environment it needs and to avoid paying for 


big-city features it does not require. 


(v) Within an arc of about seventy miles north and northwest 
of Toronto, nearly all the urban centres have _dtsplayed 
a gain in migration during the past three decades. More 


importantly in many Of themcenctres, the proportion 
of growth due to migration Nas increased fairly 
Supstantially fromelos Wetoe) 7) esl romeam ia: tener 


Migratlon/ natural aincredscurat }OR Om 2:1 )i 


ee ie ee ee eee ee ee 
* Rodd, S., "Small-Area Migration Experience in Southern 
Ontario, 1951-1961", a Paper Prepared for Conference on 
Implications of Demographic Factors for Education Planning 
and Research, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
MOGONUO. el 909 
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PROPORTION OF NET MIGRATION TO 
NATURAL INCREASE BY URBAN CENTRE 
1941-1951 
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PROPORTION OF NET MIGRATION TO 
NATURAL INCREASE BY URBAN CENTRE 


1961-1971 


Scale in miles RATIO OF NET MIGRATION/ 


NATURAL INCREASE (7) 


@) 101-200 

@ 51-100 

O eee | Migration gain 
O 11-25 | Migration loss 
[e) 6-10 

° 0-5 


NOTE: Sudbury includes City of Sudbury, Coniston 
and Copper Cliff 


Tri-Town includes Cobalt, Haileybury and 
New Liskeard 
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She Migration Streams 


The foregoing discussions showed only the net gain 
or loss of migrants within an area. In many instances it 
is not just the number of migrants which one has to be concerned 
with. A knowledge on the origin and destination of the 
Migwants is also essential to the understanding of the inter— 
regional relationships. How did migration from eastern 
Ontario affect other parts of the province? Where did the 
rural non-farm migrants come from? To provide a perspective 
on some of these questions, an examination was carried out 
on the 1966-1971 Taxation Revenue data, the 1956-1961 
unpublished Census of Canada Special Survey and a number of 
other studies.* The following observations were deduced 


primarily from a synthesis of this information. 


(t) Immigratton from other provinces tended to be far 


less concentrated tn the Toronto/Hamitlton area than 


was international immigration. Between 1966 and 1971, 
thes COLUC ares (2.6. the Toronto, Hamilton 


urban complex) received close to 3/4 of Ontario's 
total foreign immigrants, but only about 172 

of the net immigrants from other provinces 

(Table 19). The Eastern and Northern Ontario 
Regions, however, received a larger fraction of 


Ontario's interprovincialwimmigrants thansot 


i 


* The information collected by the Taxation and Revenue 
Department referred to the number of taxpayers only. The 
data was then adjusted to reflect the total population 
movement based on the 1971 Census. For this reason, there 
Tercertain decree of error ingthe information. While the 
methodology of estimating is the responsibility of Statistics 
Canada, the responsibility of interpretation rests with the 
Ontario Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
Ieee wh eels 
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TABLE 19 


COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION 
PATTERN: INTERNATIONAL VIS-A-VIS 
INTERPROVINCIAL MIGRATION, 1966-1971 


45% 
10% 
IMMIGRANTS FROM 
OTHER PROVINCES 
9% 
22% 


14%, 


71% 

IMMIGRANTS FROM 
OTHER COUNTRIES 9% 
9% 
8% 


3% 


SOURCE: 


COLUC 


REST OF CENTRAL 
ONTARIO REGION 


SOUTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO REGION 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
REGION 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
REGIONS 


COLUC 


REST OF CENTRAL 
ONTARIO REGION 


SOUTHWESTERN 
| ONTARIO REGION 


EASTERN ONTARIO 
REGION 


NORTHERN ONTARIO 
REGIONS 


Based on Revenue Canada Data. 


FIGURE 21 


PER CENT OF MIGRANTS IN THE 16 TO 44 AGE GROUP BETWEEN 
EASTERN ONTARIO, NORTHERN ONTARIO AND SELECTED RURAL COUNTIES IN SOUTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO AND MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, ONTARIO, 1966-1971 


ee ee eee ee ee ee es eee 


—$$____» 61% | OTTAWA/ CARLETON 
<« 58% el 
> 62% COLUC 
< 55% (TORONTO/HAMILTON) 
EASTERN = - = = a 647, WATERLOO 
ONTARIO* 2 E <—— = 62% (KITCHENER/WATERLOO) | 
———--——>- 61% MIDDLESEX _i| 
<_< 56% (LONDON) | 
(1) -200 
(2) -3000 ae eae aa 59% ESSEX 
ee 58%, (WINDSOR) | 
ET 60% OTT AWA/ CARLETON 
=< 65% 
ee 60% COLUC 
——— 61% (TORONTO/ HAMILTON) 
NORTHERN Riess SS ee Gen WATERLOO 
ONTARIO** s <———_____—__— 65% (KITCHENER/WATERLOO ) 
: ee 58% MIDDLESEX 
<________- 54%, (LONDON) 
(1) -3000 
(2) -2000 = 607. ESSEX 
<< 59%, (WINDSOR) 
ee ards __ 06 OTTAWA/ CARLETON 
<—_ 572% 
=e Sane ee ee eee COLUC 
SELECTED <+_—_____-— 54%, (TORONTO/ HAMILTON) 
RURAL —_—- 
COUNTIES IN ; i Spa Sa ae eee NYY somes WATERLOO 
SOUTHWESTERN i" B << Bie (KITCHENER/ WATERLOO) 
ae = Sik aaa MIDDLESEX 
<____— _ 56% (LONDON ) 


(1) -1000 
(2) -2000 


Refers to the entire Eastern Ontario Planning Region 


minus the Ottawa/Carleton area. 


** Refers to the combined Northeastern and Northwestern 


Planning Regions, 


Kent and Elgin, 


Refers to the Counties of Huron, Perth, Oxford, Lambton, 


(1) Total gain/loss (+/-) for Region, All Age Groups 
(2) Total gain/loss (+/-) for Region, 16-44 Age Group 


+ represents a gain from the Metropolitan Areas to the Region, 
- represents a loss from the Region to the Metropolitan Areas, 


He Refers to the 16-44 Age Group as a per cent of the 


Total Migrant Population. 


58%. ESSEX 
56% (WINDSOR) 


MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 


MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS 
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its international immigrants, largely because 
of the influx of migrants from Quebec and the 
Atlantic provinces. Migrants from™the prairie 
provinces tended to favour the Toronto/Hamilton 


area. 


(it) Eastern Ontario, northern Ontario and a nuwnber of rural 


counties tn southwestern Ontarto, all experienced a 

loss during migration exchange with the major metropolitan 
areas (Figure 21).* The process of age selectivity amon 
migrants appeared to be most pronouned in eastern Ontarto 
where the bulk of the migration loss was in 

the 16 to 44 age group population and to a 


lesser extent in the rural parts of Southwestern 


Ontario. 


(iit) However, Alberta and British Columbia, not the major 


metropolitan centres tn Ontario, gatned most of the 
emtgrants from the eastern and northern parts of Ontarto. 


Between 1966 and 1971, the provinces of Alberta 
and British Columbia received about half of 

the total net emigrants from eastern and northern 
Ontario. This number exceeds the combined 

total shares of the six metropolitan centres: 
Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, London, Kitchener/ 
Waterloo, and Windsor (Table 20). Surprisingly, 


a nena 


* Rastern Ontario refers to the entire Eastern Ontario Planning 
Region minus the Ottawa/Carleton area. 
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Ottawa gained only 1% of the people leaving 
eastern Ontario. Also, eastern Ontario showed 


a slight gain in migrants during exchange with 


COLUC (Appendix H). 


(iv) In the Toronto/Hamilton area, the indigenous population 
tended to move outward from the central part of the 
urban complex to the fringe, or to the provinces o 
Alberta and British Columbia. The urban complex was 
then replenished, mainly by people from other countries. 
The major destination area for (net) migrants 
from the COLUC area was the band of counties 
stretching from the Niagara Peninsula in the 
west, north to Dufferin/Simcoe, and east to the 
Pickering/Northumberland area (Figure 22). 
Together, these counties accounted for nearly 
2/3 of the total outflow. And the dispersal 
pattern covered a territory up to 60-70 miles 


from tne TOronto: Urbarm Core. 


(v) However, in some other metropolitan areas tt showed 
the opposite trend (Figures 23, 24 and 26). For 
example, the Kitchener/Waterloo and the London 
metropolitan areas have attracted a fa tm pertion 
of migrants from the surrounding fringe. 
Secondly, international immigration was a much 
smaller part of total immigration than it was 
in the Toronto/Hamilton Complex (about 50% versus 


85%, respectively). 
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(vi) Within the COLUC area, people from the Toronto area 
(Metro Toronto and York Regtonal Muntctpaltty) moved 


predominantly towards the west. For example, the 


two counties west of the Toronto area (Peel 
and Halton) received nearly five times as 
many people as the two counties in the east 
(Ontario. and Durham)s.) @surprising]y) tne 
migration movements between the Toronto and 


Hamilton areas were roughly balanced. * 


(vit) Although there was a fairly substanttal exchange of 


migrants among the five major urban complexes (COLUC, 


Ottawa, Kitchener/Waterloo, London, and Windsor), the 


AE AGEING ONO NEE EEE EEE EE Ee 


net gain or loss to any one of the centres was rather 
emall (Figure 26), This 1s particularly so for 
the net exchanges between either Ottawa or 
Windsor (Essex) and the other four centres. 

As another example, the COLUC area showed a 
net loss, Ehrough Migration to every One Or eLne 
other four metropolitan vareas, soUE tnemeoeal 
amounted to only about 15% of its entire 
emigration loss. Similarly, the people ot 
London (Middlesex) gained from Windsor (Essex) 
and COLUC were equivalent to only about 3% and 
20% of London's total gain, respectively. 


a 


* In the exchange, Toronto showed a gain of about 700 people, 
which is less than the statistical error. 


FIGURE 26 


NET MIGRATION EXCHANGE BETWEEN 
MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, ONTARIO, 1966 - 1971 


OTTAWA / 
CARLETON 


COLUG 
(TORONTO / 
HAMILTON ) 


WATERLOO 
(KITCHENER 
WATERLOO) 


MIDDLESEX 
(LONDON) 


ESSEX 


(WINDSOR) No. of People 
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(vttt) In terms of intraprovinctal movements, rural non-farm 


areas were the most attractive to migrants, particularly 
fromevargesciiies.* —sDUuLingelJo6e Jol; cural non- 


farm areas were the only ones which showed a 

net gain of migration during the exchange with 
Other areas, including rural farmvareas, Cities, 
and small centres (Table 21). “About half of 

the gains came from the centres with a population 


on 2.00, 000 and over. 


(tx) Far more people from rural farm areas and from small 


centres (under 10,000) moved to rural non-farm areas 
than to the larger centres. For example, more than 


One tnira of the met migrants —rom the rural 
areas went to rural non-farm areas (Table 22), 
and 602 Gt those from small centres. By 
relocating to the rural non-farm areas, which 

are generally close to the large cities, these 
people were able to live in a predominantly rural 
and small-community environment, while at the 
Same time being able to take advantage of the 
diversified economic opportunities available 


in the cities. 


nnn LEE EEE nEEaSEE nS 


* For definition of urban, rural and rural non-farm, see 
Appendix A and Amyot, M. and George,M.V., Intraprovincial 


Migration Streams in Ouebec=and Ontar lo, otatistics Canada, 
ieee 
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TABLE 21 


NET MIGRATION EXCHANGE 
RURAL NON-FARM AREAS VIS-A-VIS OTHER AREAS 
ONTARIO, 1956-1961 


TYPE OF AREA 


45% 100,000 AND OVER 


10%, 30,000-99,999 


RURAL NON- 
FARM 


13% 10,000-39,999 


16% UNDER 10,000 


16% RURAL FARM 


SOURCE: Computed from the data of Amyot, M. and George, M.V., 


Intraprovincial Migration Streams in Quebec and Ontario. 
Statistics Ganada, 1973 


NOTE: For definitions of rural, rural non-farm and urban 
see Appendix A. 
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TABLE 22 


NET MIGRATION EXCHANGE, RURAL 
FARM AREAS AND CENTRES UNDER 10,000 VIS-A-VIS 
OTHER TYPES OF AREAS/ONTARIO, 1956-1961 


TYPE OF AREA 


19% 100,000 AND OVER 


20% 30,000-99,999 


20% UNDER 10,000 


Sh RURAL NON-FARM 


RURAL FARM 47s 10,000-29,999 


UNDER 10,000 
CENTRE 


Lo 
N 
os 
(ee) 
© 
vw 
O 
(=) 
© 
1 
Ne) 
Ne) 
w 
Ne) 
Ne) 
Ne) 


61% RURAL NON-FARM 


Vk 10,000-29,999 


SOURCE: Computed from the data of Amyot, M. and George, M.V., 


Intraprovincial Migration Streams in Quebec and Ontario, 
Statpstics Canada, 1973. 


NOTE: For definitions of rural, rural non-farm and urban 
see Appendix A. 


Wah 


(x) Intra-rural migrations (farm-to-farm movement) appeared 


to be stontficantly influenced by the location of a 

major urban centre. For example, when farmers 

in the Toronto area were displaced, their 
movements formed three well-defined streams: 

the northeasterly one extending from Scarborough 
and Markham towards Port Perry/Lindsay; the 
north-westerly one extending from western Toronto 
and the Brampton area towards the Orangeville/ 
Arthur/Palmerston area; and the northerly one 
extending from Metro Toronto north towards 
Barrie (Figure 27). There were very few east- 
west cross movements. Metro Toronto appeared 

to act as a psychological deterrent to lateral 


east-west farm-to-farm migration. 
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CHAPTER III: THE EMERGING PICTURE OF 


POPULATION CHANGE 
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The foregoing sections have provided <a perspective 
on Ontario's changing population pattern--its size, composition 
and distribution--together with an analysis on the extent to 
which various factors such as age structure, fereiir cy ane 
different forms of migration have affected these changes. 
In the course of the examination, it became evident thatida 
number of the findings have important implications for the 
formulation of urban and regional development policies in 
the province. In the following paragraphs an attempt Wise oe 
made to highlight a number of the more important of Ehese 
findings. Further evaluation and the eventual translation of 
some of the substance into policies will be contained in later 


documents. 


As shown, population change in Ontario in’ the pase 
three decades has been dominated by growth resulting from ‘a 
large influx of international and, to a lesser extent, 
interprovincial migration, coupled with a high birth rate 
during the 1950's and early 1960's. The latter, (2.6. 
natural increase) still constituted the largest component of 
the provincial population growth (about 60%). But growth alone 
is only one side of the picture. The issues arising from 
population growth in Ontario stem less from volume than from 
distribution and here there were some fairly substantial 
differences among various parts of the province. Further, the 
disparities are becoming more extreme. Proportionally, only 
the Central Ontario Region, mainly the COLUC area, increased its 


share of the provincial population growth during the last three 
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decades; the shares of all the other regions declined steadily. 
Is this a desirable growth pattern? How much more balance in 
tiemspaticl sdtetri but lonworypopulacionalsscal led forsyalhese 
are basic policy questions and are beyond the scope of this 
particular report to deal with. However, even if we set 
aside the question of social and political balance, in order 
to place the balance issue in its proper perspective, other 
development considerations such as the effect of balance or 
imbalance of population growth on the overall provincial 
economic growth, on the distribution of income, on the cost 
andmerticlency of providing infrastructure and services, on 
the environment, and on the quality of life, and on the 
aspirations of the local people should all be included in the 


overall assessment. 


Disparities exist not only among regions, but also 
among the metropolitan areas as well. As shown, the differences 
in growth dynamics between Toronto and other major centres 
such as Hamilton and Windsor are striking. In general, it 
appears: that. the growth of a centre is more closely related to 
(Pesep LOL tyetovloronto. than to) iter sizey = Thererore),Gany 
policy which assumes that all big centres grow equally 
vigorously and, thus, either can or will absorb rural growth 
and immigration should be re-assessed. Furthermore, centres 
adjacent to Highway 401 did not gain a greater percentage 
of their population growth through net migration than did 
those centres located further away. This raises some doubt 
about the existence of the long postulated "development 


corridor", centred on Highway 401. Perhaps, the concept of 


IS: 


this development corridor needs to be redefined. 


Certain parts of the province, mainly in eastern and 
northern Ontario have lost people steadily through out— 
migration. Recently, the pattern has become more wide-spread, 
and migration loss has occurred in the Niagara peninsula, 
as well as the Kent/Lambton/Huron area. However, the 
amount contributed by these intra-provincial migration streams 


to the growth of Central Ontario is relatively insignificant. 


Also, Alberta and British Columbia, not the major metro- 
politan centres in Ontario, gained most of the migrants 

from these areas. Implicitly, this situation raises some 
questions about the ways to effect a re-distribution of the 
benefits from provincial economic development. On one hand, 
the central development issue for eastern and northern Ontario 
appears to be how to get these two regions moving economically, 
for example, by creating more varied employment opportunities 
despite population trend, or a slight modification, or ythe 
trend. That is, it is an economic matter ratherytham one 

of population... On the other hand, it seems that the vast 
growth of COLUC cannot really be restrained by re-directing 
intra-provincial flows back to the north and) thes easc. 

Because of the large size and proportion of population 
contributed by international immigration. to’ thesgrowthot 
COLUCSVAEimigne bermore approprracesco consider more closely 
the effect of this component in the formulation of growth 
management policy for the area. In general, international 


immigration has tended to favour the metropolitan areas, 
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especially Toronto, more so than migration from other DEOvinces. 
The ethnic composition received by a number of the centres 
differed quite extensively and a few of the groups tended to 
be concentrated in a few specific centres. Thus, any changes 
in ethnic compositions resulting from a modification in the 
immigration policy would likely have different impacts upon 
the population growth among the various urban centres. What 
are some of the major factors which accounted for these 
differences in the migrant's behaviour--for example, in their 
choice of destinations and movements within the province? 
Although information of this nature is essential to any 
attempt to devise a mechanism to divert immigrants away from 
the large centres particularly Toronto, unfortunately, our 
knowledge of why people move about as they do is Still rather 


meagre. 


Moving away from sheer numbers, certain parts of the 
province have been undergoing some major transformations in 
their demographic mix. For example, in the Toronto/Hamilton 
area, the indigenous population has been moving outward from 
the central part of the urban complex to the Eringe: OF, cO 
the provinces of Alberta and British Columbia. The urban 
complex was then replenished mainly by people from other 
countries and to a lesser extent by migrants from other parts 
of Canada. However, in some other metropolitan centres 
(e.g., London), such a trend did not appear tO) exists.) oil 


Tarly, in the rural area, the total population has remained 


rei 


fairly constant, because the loss of rural farm population 

has been counterbalanced by an increase in the rural non-farm 
population. The result is that the rural non-farm population 
is now nearly three times the size of the rural farm component. 
The former group is comprised to a large extent of migrants 
from the cities who are urban oriented and receive a fairly 
high income. Many of them are working in professional and 
managerial occupations.* The result is a far more complex 
spatial pattern of attitudes, aspirations, behaviour, and 
values than before, a pattern which may lead eventually to a 
new form of economic, cultural and political bahance in the 
province. The development issues are also further complicated 
since these groups tend to make different demand on facilities, 
services, and land uses let alone their influence on the 
character and the social policies of our cities, towns as well 


as the rural communities. 


The examination to this point represents a broad picture 
of population change in Ontario from 1941 to 1971. Itisa 
product of numerous and different choices made by individuals, 
corporations, governments and other institutions. Many of the 
decisions are shaped by social, economic and technological 
forces evolved over a very long period of time. A number of 
these forces were merely coincidental while others were fostered 


deliberately or in some cases were beyond control, of ¢ehe 


oy ee ee eee 
: See Punter, J., Ibid and Hodge, G., "The City in the Periphery," 
in Urban Futures for Central Canada: Perspectives on 
Forecasting Urban Growth and Form, Ed. by Bourne, L. S., 
MacKinnon R. D., and Simmons, J. W., University of Toronto 
Press, 1974. 
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government. What will the future be like if the causal 

factors that have dictated the pace and pattern of population 
growth in the past continue to operate in the next thirty 
years? This is, essentially, the main subject of the next 
volume, which deals with the expected trend pattern between 
1971 - 2001. The trend picture might not be the most desirable 
and perhaps acceptable one in the light of current provincial 
development aspirations. But at least, the projection in- 
formation will provide us a benchmark for assessing the 

overall magnitude of changes, if necessary, and hopefully 


for devising a more promising future. 
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APPENDIXES 
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APPENDIX A: CLASSIFICATIONS OF RURAL FARM AND 


RURAL NON-FARM 


aN enn eee Nn ae 


1. The 1951 Census classification defined "rural" as the 
population of all unincorporated places, townships, and 
incorporated centres with a population under He OKO KS y- 
except those rural areas and urban communities under 
1,000 which were in the metropolitan areas. 


2. The 1956 Census classification defined "urban" as all 
incorporated and unincorporated cities, towns, and villages 
with a population of 1,000 and over, as well asial Weeriunge 
parts of metropolitan and other major urban areas. The 
remainder was "rural". 


3. The 1961 Census classification defined "urban as “ali 
cities, towns, and villages with a population of 1,000 
and over, whether incorporated or not, as well as the 
urbanized fringes of (a) cities classified as metropolitan 
areas, (b) those classified as other major urban areas, 
and (c) certain small cities if the city together with its 
urbanized fringe areas, was 10,000 or over. The rest 
Wace rule auee, 


4. The 1971 Census classification defined urban as well 

as all (a) incorporated cities, towns and villages with 

a population of 1,000 or over, (b) unincorporated places 
of 1,000 or over having a population density cf ataledse 
1,000 persons per square mile and (ce) the bud t=-up styinige 
of (a) and (b) having a minimum population of 17,000 and 
over and density of 1,000 per square mile. The remainder 
was "rural". 
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APPENDIX B 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS IN CANADA AND THOSE 
GIVING ONTARIO AS THEIR PROVINCE 
OF DESTINATION, 1941-1971 


SS ) 


ONTARIO 


1941-1951 584,000 290,000 


1951-1961 1,514,000 800 , 000 


1961-1971 1,435,000 766,000 


1941-1971 3,533,000 1,856,000 


SOURCE: Population Statistics, Ontario, 
Economic Analysis Branch, Ministry 
of Treasury and Economics. 
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APPENDIX H 


NET MIGRATION EXCHANGE BETWEEN EASTERN ONTARIO AND 
MAJOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, ONTARIO, 1966 -1971 


OTTAWA / 


CARLETON 
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COLUC 
(TORONTO/ 
HAMILTON ) 


WATERLOO 
( KITCHENER 
WATERLOO) 


MIDDLESEX 


(LONDON) 


No. of People 


800 fF 
ESSEX | 


(WINDSOR) 
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